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YOUTH AND LOVE. 





By Heloise Soule. 





The song,—the rose,—the star 

With youth and love rejoice; 

’Tis for the young that the song is 
sung, 

That the rose is sweet and the star- 
light flung: 

They are naught, they are naught to 
the old, they say,— 

The old have had their day. 


But above the rose I see, is a face. 

And behind the song, : voice, 

And beyond the star is a soul afar 

Where the shimmering leaves of the 

Life-tree are,— 

Where youth and love immortal stay 

For the old who have had their day. 
—Putnam’s and The Reader. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In England, the House of Commons 
has recorded itself in favor of full Par- 
liamentary suffrage for women, by the 
magnificent majority of 271 to ov. 

A majority of the Ilouse has been 
in favor of woman 
last fifteen 


suffrage for the 
years, and in the present 
Parliament the friends outnumber the 
opponents three to one. It cur- 
ious commentary on the difference be- 
tween English and American methods 
of legislative procedure that, even 
with so large a majority in its favor, 
the passage of the bill can still be de- 
layed almost indefinitely by red tape, 
unless it is made a government 
ure. It is no wonder that 


is a 


meius- 
the women 
propose to give the government no rest 
until it allows the will of the major- 
ity to be carried into effect. 





Mrs. Cobden Sanderson contributes 
to the N. Y. Independent a really beau- 
tiful article written on the steamer on 
her way 


Impressions.” 


home, and entitled *“Ameri- 


can eents in 


stamps to the Independent, and secure 


Send ten 
a copy. 


It is significant that the only piace 
in New York where the lidies speak- 
ing in behalf of 
been insulted and pelted 
Wall St. It was not the plain, average 
American citizen, or even the denizens 
of the slums, but the oftice representa- 
tives of “high finance” that 
respectable women 
such convincing arguments as apple- 
cores, wet sponges, coils of ticker tape, 
and bags of water dropped from upper 
windows upon their heads. That was 
what happened last week when Mrs. 
Borrman Wells, Miss Helen Murphy, 
Miss Marion Sands and Mr. Frank 
Black tried to address an open-ail 
meeting on the Broad St. Exchange, 
speaking from an open barouche. Wall 
St. was not much loved before this by 
the general public. It will not be 


equal suffrage hive 


should be 


assailed 


with a shower of 


loved the more for this exhibition of 
chivalry and respect for free speech. 


On the same evening, a large and 
dignified meeting was held at Cooper 
Union by the Interurban Woman suf- 
frage Council. Mrs. Catt presided, and 
there were addresses by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Terence V. l’owderly, Mrs. Ella 
H. Crossett, Rev. Anutionette [. Bb. 
Blackwell and others. On motion of 
Mrs. Harry Hastings, «a resolution call- 
ing for favorable action by the Judic- 
iary Committee of the State Legisla- 
ture was passed unanimously. 

The woman suffrage omendment in 
the West Virginin Legislature received 
ten more votes in the House this year 
than last, and failed in the Senate by 
the close vote of 133 to 11. 





THE EASTER SALE. 


East Boston and Roxbury Leagues 
have combined to take charge of the 
Apron table: the Winthrop League 
will take charge of the Arts and 
Crafts table, also the booth of Ori- 


ental Embroderies. It has in addition 
given a pie-e of drawn-work for the 
table of General Donations. The On- 
set «nd littsfiekl Leagues are 
ing for the same table. 

The Boston League will hold 
Sewing Bees a making 
to which all members are in- 


work- 


Kast 
two week, 
aprons, 
vited. 
On Mareh 23, 
who are working on local committees, 
or who are willing to help, are invited 
to meet the manager, Mrs. George I. 
Lowell, at the Suffrage Headquarters, 
Marlboro St., to exchange views and 


from 33 to 5 p. m., all 


partake of afternoon tea. 
ENLIST THE CHURCH WOMEN. 


In looking over some old letters the 
other day, I came across one from 
ever-beloved and reverenced Lucy 
Stone, from which I make the fol- 
lowing extract: 


“I want to confer with you in re- 
gard to the possibility of interesting 
the women of your church in the suf- 
frage question. If we could only add 
the church women to those who now 
see the need of feminine influence in 
the government and the injustice and 
wrong of disfranchisement, we should 
have a force that would immeasur- 
ably accelerate the progress of our 
cause. Besides, it would add just that 
class of women whom the great pub- 
lic consider trustworthy and_ safe. 
When church women take it up, the 
end is not far away. 

“A suffrage club or society in those 
churches where a few women could 
combine would set the ball rolling, 
and the example would find follow- 
ers, I think, far and wide. . . . 

“IT hope you will think well of this 
proposal, and, if possible, try to carry 
it out and to suggest it to others. 

“The great army of women in the 
church ought to be on the side of a 
representative government. a govern- 
ment of the people, fully half of whom 
are women. 

“Yours very truly, 
“Lucy Stone. 
Pope's Hill, June 12, 1880.” 


This note is to “suggest it to others.” 
though it is more than a quarter of 
a century since the letter was writ- 
ten, there is still plenty of work to 
do in this direction. 


Isabel C. Barrows. 





AN EQUAL SUFFRAGE SENATOR. 


Woman suffrage has secured a 
powerful ally in Robert Latham Owen, 
the first U. S. Senator from Oklahoma. 
He believes that where women have 
the suffrage, their rate of wages for 
the same work as that performed by 
a man has decidedly increased, and 
during the recent campaign he urged 
that the women of his State be given 
equal rights, and aided Mrs. Kate M. 
Biggers and the other Oklahoma suf- 
fragists in every possible way. 

Mr. Owen was born in Virginia. He 
is an eighth Cherokee Indian, and 
since he entered public life has been 
identified with all that pertains to the 
advancement of his race. After grad- 
uating from the Washington and Lee 
University, he taught for several 
years in the Cherokee national schools, 
and was later secretary of the Chero- 
kee Board of Education. Still later, 
under the first administration of 
President Cleveland, he was Indian 
agent for five civilized tribes. 

Statesmanship and education have 





not been the only public services of 








Senator Owen. He is considered one 
of the most scholarly men in the 
southwest, and has gained wide repu- 
tation as a lawyer. He has also edited 
a newspaper, and in 1890 he organized 
and became the president of the first 
national bank ever started in Indian 
Territory. Mr. Owen is about fifty 
years of age. He is married and has 
one daughter. 





PRACTICAL PRINCESSES. 

A princess is not necessarily a help- 
less and useless being. 

The Duchess Philip of Wurtemberg, 
for instance, one of the most popular 
royal ladies in Germany, has con- 
trived so scientific a bandage that it 
has been taken up by manufacturers 
and patented. 

The Archduchess Friedrich of Aus- 
tria has a curious hobby in the mak- 
ing of scented wax candles, which she 
molds and prepares with her own fin- 
gers. She lately raised a tempest in 
a teapot in Austrian court circles by 
characterizing as “preposterous ex- 
travagance” a time-honored custom 
observed in all Austrian palaces, that 
a candle once extinguished may never 
be relighted. 

The Duchess of Guise (who was 
Princess Isabelle of Bourbon-Orleans) 
is a skilful milliner and maker of arti- 
ficial flowers. She always has her 
dresses trimmed with her own handi- 
work. 





PROTECT THE CHILDREN. 
Congressman [eters says of his b'll 
to restrict child labor in the District 

of Columbia and the Territories: 
“The necessity of adequate protec- 
tion for the children should appeal, 
not only through principles of human- 
ity, but through principles of expedi- 
ency, to the citizens of the Uni.ed 
States. \ democracy based upon uni- 
versal suffrage (Mr, Peters meant uni- 
versal male suffrage) gains its 
strength from the intelligence of its 


people. It is an essential of the state 
that its citizens should be educated. 


This principle is universally recog- 
nized by public education throughout 
the United States, but, in allowing the 
employment of children, most of the 
States have fallen victims to the cu- 
pidity of certain manufacturers, and 
the temptation of poor families to ex- 
ploit their children for their own bene- 
fit. 

“To protect itself, the States should 
see that these children are prevented 
from working at an age which pre- 
cludes them from getting an educa- 
tion, and which also inevitably injures 
them physically, developing, from chil- 
dren who are exploited by the unre- 
stricted hours of the factory, men and 
women licking in education and brok- 
en down in body, who are unable 
properly to bear the responsibility «of 
citizenship, and who handicap the 
progress of our country. 

Work Great Unfairness. 

“The discrepancies in State laws 
also work great unfairness by allow- 
ing manufacturers’ with factories 
where children are exploited to com- 
pete on equal terms with their prod- 
ucts against the products of factories 
in States where proper child-laber 
regulation exists. 

“That this subject demands our 
attention, a glince at the report of the 
United States (‘ensus for 1{"") will con- 
vince us, showing 7947 illiterate 
children between the ages of 10 and 
J4 in the States of the Union, Alabama 
leading this unfortunate list with 
66,072 children, while New York has 
only 4,740 and Massachusetts but 1,47. 
The United States itself should in this 
particular not follow but lead, and en- 
act for those territories under its con- 
trol statutes which should serve as a 
standard for our country as a whole. 
Not only in enacting legislation as a 
standard, but on account of the num- 


ber of children affected, the United 
States should itself legislite on this 
subject. 


“The territories under direct control 
of the United States have already 
large numbers of illiterate children. 
It is the duty of our government to 
protect the rising citizens of its terri- 
tories, so that they may more proper- 
ly be prepared for admission as citi- 
ens. Alaska has 1,903 illiterate chil- 
dren; Arizona 2,592, and New Mexico 
4,354, a total of 8,849 outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which certainly 
should call for protection by our gov- 
ernment. 

“The need of proper child-labor laws 
in the United States is one of the most 
pressing problems which confront our 
people today. Taken up by various 
States in different conditions and at 
different times, we have child-labor 
laws ill-considered and for the most 
part ineffective. The United States, as 
a whole, utterly fails to rank in this 


respect with the enlightened countries 


of Europe. 

“England, Germany, France, Hol- 
land and Switzerland all have labor 
legislation guarding the children 


that is far advanced over that of the 
United States, which, as a_ whole, 
should be ranked with Russia in this 
particular. 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE IGNORANCE, 

A funny thing has happened in 
Lowell, Mass. Since a Suffrage (lub 
was formed there, the “Antis,” accord- 
ing to the Lowell Courier-Citizen, 
“have, with more or less malighancy, 
accused the suffragists of not knowing 
enough to vote, because they were too 
ignorant or too lazy to assert their 
right to go to the caucuses and help 
nominate” school officers. 

The Lowell anti-suffragists did not 
know that in Massachusetts women 
have not the legal right to do this, and 
that, on two occasions when the suf- 
fragists introduéed a bill in the Legis- 
lature to give women this right, the 
“Massachu:eits Association Opposed 
to the Further Extension of Suffrage 
to Women” ofticially fought the meas- 
ure, although it had the unanimous 
endorsement of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and was supported 
by many other friends of the schools. 


This is the funniest thing since the 
legislative henring in New York a 
year ago, when two “Antis’” from 


Plattsburgh came to the hearing to 
protest against the crushing burden 
that would be imposed upon them if 
the Legislature passed the bill to give 
tux-paying women in all cities of the 
third class a yote on questions of local 
taxation. Vlattsburgh happens to be 
one of the third-class cities where tax- 
paying women already have this right, 
and have had it for years, under the 
city charter; and these poor benighted 
“Antis’ were su far from having found 
it a crushing burden that they had 
never even discovered that tbey pos- 
sessed it! 





IN DARKEST AMERICA. 


Commenting upon the great spread 
of the equal rights movement in this 
country, the Oakland (Cal.) Enquirer 
says: 

“Those States in darkest America, 
in which no form of suffrage is granted 
to women, are California, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Texas, Arkansas, Florida, 


Missouri, Mississippi. Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Indiana, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Virginin, West 


Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
Maine; but gradually the light is 
dawning. Some day California will 
join the ranks of the progressive com- 
monwealths.” 





IMMIGRANT AMERICANIZATION. 

Among immigrants the process of 
Americanization is extraordinarily 
'gswift. It did not take long for Galla- 
tin and Agassiz and Schurz to make 
themselves at home here, and the less 
gifted and educated foreigner has an 
even stronger inventive to get out of 
his old-world shell. When the late 
Prof. Boyvesen went to Minnesota he 
wis surprised to find that his fellow- 
Scandinavians preferred to speak Eng- 
lish to him; and it was explained that 
the use of their native tongue would 
reveal their peasant origin, and thus 
testify to their social inferiority to a 
;gentleman who had been graduated 
| from the university of Upsala, whereas 
the use of English lifted them all to 
the lofty tableland of American ecitl- 
zenship. 

The process of assimilation, at work 
now under our own eyes, was visible 
lalso to our fathers and to our fore- 
fathers. Indeed, there is no stronger 
phenomenon in all the marvelous his- 





Americanization of count- 
less aliens, generation after genera- 
| tion, with no violent modification of 
| American ideals. Three centuries ago 
i\“men of sturdy English fiber began 
to come in search of mental, religious 
and economic freedom,” as an acute 
student of social conditions has 
phrased it. “Daring men in search of 
new experiences came as adventurers 
and discoverers. Men of moral daring 
came in search of religious and civic 
freedom. Men of industrial and com- 
mercial daring came in_ search of 
larger opportunity. These men estab- 
lished ideals and set standards and 
created tendencies for a nation.” 
These standards, these ideals, these 
tendencies still survive after almost 
800 years, modified a little, no doubt, 
but developed only, not radically trans- 
formed, and never renounced. The 
American of today, whatever his de- 
scent, has most of the characteristics 
of the American of yesterday. Ideals 
endure, and aspirations have not been 
blunted by time or turned aside by 
alien influences.—Brander Matthews 
in the Century Magazine. 


cess—this 





tory of civilization than this very pro- | 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





The Czarina has forbidden the ladies 
of her court to smoke, and has ordered 
Princess Galitzin to inform the ladies 
of the court that her majesty dislikes 
the smell of tobacco. 

Mrs. Russell Sage given 
$10.00 for an athletic park and play- 
sround for the Vierson High School 
at Sag Harbor, L. L., toward the erec- 
tion of which she gave $100000. The 
school is a memorial to Ezra Pierson, 


has just 


one of Mrs. Sage’s ancestors. 


Girace Leattie has made the 
largest contribution ever given by one 
person to the fund for the prevention 
and relief of consumption in this coun- 
try. Mrs. Leattie is said to be the 
richest women in Missouri. She has 
just given $200,000 to the St. 


society that is waging war on tuber- 


Mrs. 


Louis 


culosis. 

Mrs. 
the 33 
for Uncle 


oldest of 
lighthouses 
charge 


Rose is the 
women who keep 

Sam. She 
of the lighthouse at Stony Voint, Hud- 
son river, for nearly 50 But 
though Mrs. oldest, Ida 
the 
lighthouse keepers. 
The women 
lighthouse service 


Nancy 
has had 


years. 
Rose is the 
famous of women 
She has saved 
employed in the 
for the most 
part the widows or daughters of for- 
mer keepers, and though the respon- 
their are great, 
they generally prove very efticient. 


Lewis is most 
lives. 
are 


sibilities of position 

Mrs. Ilumphry Ward is expected to 
arrive in America this month. She will 
be the guest of her niece, Mrs. Whit- 
ridge, of New York. Mrs. Ward is the 
president of the Society of Woman 
Journalists in England. Her views on 
Woman question 
She was a warm advocate of the bill 
passed by Varlinment last year mak- 
ing women eligible as mayors, alder- 
men and town and county councillors, 
and she natural for 
men to exercise municipal suffrage as 
to breathe, but she is opposed to the 
women. She 
be the 


the are eccentric. 


thinks it is wo- 


Parliamentary vote for 
und Marie Corelli 
only English literary women of prom- 


“Antis.” 


are said to 


inence who are 


Miss Ida Benoit of New York City 


has patented a skirt-protector which 
she claims will enable a woman to 
leave her house in a silk or chiffon 


gown with a long train, and to walk 
nlonz the streets or go on the street 
getting skirt 
or attracting unpleasant notice. 
the 
pair of skeleton bloomers, with ample 
to carry the and with 
straps and belt to hold it in place. 
Miss Benoit recommends the protec- 
tion for business women who must gu 


soiled 
The 


appearance of a 


cars without her 


protection has 


fulness skirts, 


weather, and for 
Worn 
is absolute- 


out in all sorts of 


all walking and climbing. un- 
der a long coat or cape, it 
ly invisible and can be put on or off 
in « minute. It 


rain-proof 


cun be made up in 


material for 82.50. 

Miss Claudia LeBlanc, of Fall River, 
Mass., is both a business woman anid 
a philanthropist. 
has already made a fortune in 


connected with 


She is only 27, but 
busi- 
many 

the 
Miss 
from 


ness. She is 


large concerns, and is head of 
Aetna Loan Company of boston. 
LeBlane Massachusetts 


(uebec 


cume to 
when very 


from 


with her parents, 


young At 15, she ran away 


school and found employment in a 


fruit store in Lowell. Later she went 
to work in a hosiery miil as a loom 
girl. With her earnings she paid for 
a course in a commercial school, bor- 
rowed money and opened a shoe stors 
in Lowell at the age of if. She made 
bought 
a regular real 


large profits and real estate, 
gradually working into 
estate business. ‘Then 
into brokerage, and today she owns 4) 
brokerage oftices in New England. She 
employs 478 people, giving the preter- 
ence to women, has 30 tenements in 
Lowell, 31 in Fall River, 
and much real estate in various New 
During the great Iall 
the 


she branched 


six stores 


England towns. 
River strike Miss LeBlanc 
love of the working people by throw- 
ing open all her 31 tenements, rent 
free, to the needy strikers. 


won 
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THE VICTORY IN ENGLAND. 





The enormous majority (271 to 92) 
by which the House of Commons has 
recorded itself in favor of full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage for women, proves 
several things. 

1. It shows that no disastrous con- 
sequences have resulted from. the 
municipal vote which Englishwomen 
have had 1869, Scotchwomen 
since 1SS1, lrishwomen 
1898. 

2. It shows that the methods of the 
suffragettes have not the 
cause for a generation.” 

3. It why the 
have been fighting so long to keep the 
measure from coming to a vote in 
Parliament, and why they are. still 
straining every nerve to interpose de- 
lay, Their only hope is to stave off 
the inevitable as long as 
They have secured a temporary post- 
ponement; but the vote of 271 to % 
in favor of the measure makes it clear 
what the final outcome must be. 

A. S. B. 


since 


and since 


“set back 


shows opponents 


possible. 


JUSTICE BREWER’S OPINION. 








It is natural that there should be 
some difference of opinion among suf- 
fragists, :s well as among anti-suf- 
fragists, in regard to the important 
decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
upholding the constitutionality of the 
Oregon law limiting the number of 
hours per day that women may be re- 
quired to work in factories, laundries, 
etc. Those who wish to see the argu- 
ments in favor of such limitation 
clearly set forth, with a history of the 
legislation in this line in the differ- 
ent States, should read the third and 
fourth chapters of Mrs. Florence Kel- 


ley’s book, “Some Cthical Gains 
through Legislation,” published by 
Macmillan. 


Some benighted opponents of equal 
suffrage are boasting over the decision 
as though there were something in it 
incompatible with political rights for 
women. Justice Brewer evidently does 
not think so, for he is an advocate of 
woman suffrage. And, in fact, where 
is the inconsistency in a man’s believ- 
ing that women should be protected 
against excessive and inhuman over- 
work, and at the same time believing 
that they should be protected against 
taxation without representation? 

A. S. B. 





MORE TESTIMONY FROM COL- 
ORADO. 





At a meeting of the Brookline FE, S. 
Association held February 29, at the 
house of Mrs. Joseph Dudley Richards, 
Mr. P. D. Rice of Colorado, was the 
speaker. He said in part:— 

“T shall begin with the view-point of 
the idealist, 
short discussion of the practical work- 
ings of an ideal law as it appears in 
Colorado, First then—our task of life 
remains worth while, progresses, and 
becomes inspiring, just in proportion 
as we cling to our ideals. And ideal- 
ism is not the pursuit of vagaries of 
the mind, but rather a true seeing of 
things true. The most real things in 
life, and the best, are our ideals, be- 
cause they are the motive power to 
progress. 

“As our race has climbed toward the 
realm of the soul from the one-celled 
organism, we have had to content our- 
selves with taking one step at a time, 
and progress has seemed tortuously 
slow for the reason that the end to 
be achieved has been so tremendously 
worth while. Yet, with all the slow- 
ness of the process, mankind has never 
lost sight of the light ahead. From 
time to time have appeared guides, 
personalities with a length of stride 
and keenness of vision to lead us over 
the dangerous places. And always, al- 
ways ahead of her times, persistently, 
eagerly, quietly beckoning us forward, 
woman has appeared in the van. 

“The order of progression of the 
race has been to begin with the physi- 
cal, achieve the mental, and pass on 
to the spiritual. Thus it is that, gen- 
erally speaking, men are today physi- 
cally-mental, while women are mental- 
ly-moral, Just because God has made 
her so, woman has always represented, 


and later descend to a} 
| tute for the adverse report of the Com- 





and still represents, the morality of 
the race; the idea towards which we 
are tending. The moral nature of any 
age may be accurately judged by the 
esteem in which the women of that age 
are held. 

“Early history pictures woman as a 
slave. Her emancipation has heen by 
virtue of her own sheer moral 
strength, for she never has been man’s 
equal physically, nor his superior men- 
tally, and her achievement has been 
one of the most tremendous facts in 
history. Here we have realized, and 
historically proved, that the things of 
the spirit are irresistibly powerful. 

“Men are right when they say that 
anything which detracts from the 
beauty of home life, or makes women 
less ideal by making them more man- 
nish, shall not be countenanced or tol- 
erated, At any cost, men and women 
alike agree, we must keep the purity 
of the home. This is the first cause of 
man’s unwillingness for women to mix 
in politics. 

“The answer comes in the form of 
statistics. We men of Colorado do not 
speak without due basis for our asser- 
tion when we say that the womanhood 
of our State is as ideal as any in the 
world—and our women yote, The 
women themselves will testify that 
chivalry and courtesy from the men are 
not withheld because women are 
voters. I have noticed that Denver 
women are not allowed to stand in 
street cars as often as are Boston 
women. Has our iceal of beautiful 
womanhood been shattered? No. But 
like every ideal worth fighting for, it 
has advanced beyond its former pro- 
portions. : 

“What about the women? Do they 
want equal suffrage? Some of them 
do, and some do not. Many, cruelly 
wronged, longed for the day when in- 
justice and oppression should give way 
to a life of free choice and endeavor. 
Others, upon whom the lash did not 
fall so often, but whose inward a ser- 
tion of the rights of manhood taught 
them the justice of freedom, desired 
it, and fought for it, for the sufficient 
reason that it was right. Still others, 
enjoying a life of lazy dependance, 
and dreading the necessity of indepen- 
dent, active struggle, preferred to 
cling to their traditional slavery. 

“The righteousness of equal suffrage 
is sufficient reason for its existence. 
Taxation without representaticn is 
wrong. More important still, it is very 
vitally wrong that the half of the race 
which represents the moral and there- 
fore the ideal, in our racial progress 
should be excluded from a direct 
voice in the government. 

“We, in Colorado, are already hap- 
pily realizing that the influence of 
women in politics is an altogether 
beneficent influence. We discovered, 
ages ago, that we men could not get 
along without you women in the home; 
now we know that we need you in the 
State. 

“Equal suffrage is sure to come 
to you some day. But how much of 
effort and sacrifice are you willing to 
contribute, for the sake of our com- 
mon humanity, toward speeding it 
along?” 

In answer to questions, Mr. Rice in- 
stanced many good acts of legislation 
which women have already effected, 
especially in the laws protecting boys 
and girls and reforming youthful 
criminals; he affrmed that women do 
generally vote, that they do so more 
independently of party control, that 
there is not the slightest movement 
for repealing equal suffrage, and that 
it is now as universally accepted as is 
suffrage for men. IL. B. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE DE- 
BATE. 











In the Massachusetts Legislature, 
the Committee on Election Laws re- 
ported “Leave to withdraw” on the 
petition of Julia Ward Ilowe and 
others for municipal suffrage for 
women, On ITeb. 26, Representative 
Duane of Waltham, moved to substi- 


mittee House bill 520, granting munici- 
pal suffrage to Mr. 
said: 


women. Duane 


Mr. Duane’s Speech. 

We have to consider today a mat- 
ter of considerable importance to the 
citizens of this Commonwealth—the 
question as to whether or not Massa- 
chusetts shall grant municipal suffrage 
to women. 


This is a conservative measure. It |- 


proceeds along the lines usually fol- 
lowed in matters of this kind by Mass- 
achusetts and by other States and 
countries. Other countries and States 
go farther. There are four States in 
the Union that give women the right 
to vote equally with men upon ali 
questions, 
But we 
given a 


ask now that woman be 
vote merely on municipal 
questions, Why should she not be 
given that right? We have already 
given her a yote for school committee. 
This is merely a progressive step, en- 
larging that right. Has she abused 
the privilege? Have school matters 
suffered in Massachusetts because 
woman was given the school ballot? 
My contention is that they have not 
suffered; that it has improved the per- 
sonnel of the school committees. 

The school system of Massachu- 
setts is the most important institution 
that we have, and no one can say that 





it has suffered because woman has 
been given a vote. 

It is said that it would unsex women. 
I do not see anything in the mere act 
of voting or in the education that 
leads up to it, that will unsex woman. 
What is there of a degrading or ques- 
tionable nature about the depositing of 
a ballot in the box? A woman wiil go 
with a man to the ticket-office at the 
railway station, to the theatre, and to 
places of public amusement. Is she 
unsexed by doing so? The polling 
booths are, as a rule, as clean and as 
free from objectionable features as are 
our public resorts and our railway 
stations. A true woman can never un- 
sex herself by visiting a polling booth. 
I am speaking today for the true 
woman of Massachusetts; and that 
means for { in every hundred women. 
I do not contend that 9) women in 
every hundred desire to vote. But I 
do contend, with absolute confidence, 
that 99 in a hundred women will not 
unsex themselves if they go to the bal- 
lot-box. A true woman can go any- 
where without losing her womanly 


character. It is an untenable argu- 
ment. 

It is also contended that giving 
women the ballot would be merely 


doubling the yote, and that this is ob- 
jectionable, I am that kind of a legis- 
lator who is not fearful of a large vote. 
{am a politician who is gratified if, on 
election night, I find that 90 per cent. 
or more of the voters in the district 
that I have the honor to represent 
have recorded their will, and that I 
have been the choice of that large 
vote. I believe we get the best gov- 
ernment when the largest vote is cast. 

There are four distinct kinds of 
votes cast in our cities and towns. 
There is the purchasable vote, the vote 
that is easily influenced, the indiffer- 
ent vote, and the conscientious moral 
vote, Is there a man present who wi l 
have the temerity to say that the pur- 
chasable vote will be doubled by giv- 
ing women the ballot? Some may say 
that the indifferent vote may be dou- 
bled. But I assert that the great con- 
science yote, the great moral vote, wi'l 
be more than doubled, and that is the 
vote that I am contending fer tueday. 
\ man makes no mistake, no matter 
what his own environment may be, if 
he favors giving that element of the 
community the right to vote which 
will increase the good morals of the 
community, It was said of me, when 
| was a candidate for re-election after 
my first term, that “Mr, Duane yoted 
for woman suffrage.” I knew from 
whom the statement came, and what 
actuated it, and my answer to the man 
who brought me the statement was, 
“Yes, I yoted for woman suffrage, and 
you can tell the man that saw fit to 
question it that I am going back to the 
House this fall to vote for it again,” 
and I did so with an increased majori- 
ty. It is said that the party to which 
I have the honor to belong is not gen- 
erally favorable to woman suffrage; 
but 1 say that giving women the right 
to yote is improving the morals of the 
community, and I am proud to give 
my advocacy to it upon any and all 
conceivable occasions. 

Another objection is that the hus- 
band will vote for the wife. That 
looks plausible, but it does not stand 
analysis, There are altogether too 
many women who do not have hus- 
bands to vote for them. It would be 
an impossibility, here in Massachu- 
setts, for all women to have husbands, 
because there are about 9,000 more 
women than men. ‘There are many 
families, also, where there are more 
female than male members. What are 
you going to do in families of that 
kind? There are families with no 
male representative, and these often 
include women who are large owners 
of property. 

Where is the justice of giving the 
ballot to a man who can scarcely read 
and write, and of passing by that home 
where there are no male members, but 
one, two or three female members, all 
owners of property? Where is the jus- 
tice of allowing a man who scarcely 
understands the language, and who 
cares little about our institutions, to 
pass by that home and go and deposit 
his ballot, which may be the decicing 
vote as to whether or not this man or 
that man shall hold oftice, whether 
this money or that money shall be ap- 
propriated for this or that public im- 
provement? 

I trust that the members of this 
House will see to it that the women, 
situated as they are, shall be given at 
least the opportunity to have some- 
thing to say in municipal affairs. It 
is along the line of progress. The 
movement of the world is in that di- 
rection. Seventy-five years ago, scarce- 
ly anywhere were women allowed to 
vote. The movement is growing every- 
where, in Europe, Australia and Amer- 
ica. Those of you who stand in the 
way are but trying to stay the wheels 
of progress. The movement is upward 
and onward, and when it has com- 
pleted its course, women will be given 
the right which men now enjoy, to say 
something in the affairs that most con- 
cern them. 

Mr. Knight’s Speech. 

Mr. IKxnight of Boston said: We can 
agree with all the reasons commonly 
urged why women should be granted 
the suffrage, and still think that the 
benefit to be derived from it is yet to 
be proved, The fundamental principle 
in all our institutions is that of bene- 
fit to the Commonwealth, and the ques- 
tion to be considered today is, Will 
this new grant of the suffrage in any 
way improve existing conditions? 

Mr, Duane: I would like to ask if 


the condition of things would not be 
improved by increasing the moral 
vote? 

Mr. Knight: Before I have finished, 
I will endeavor to answer that ques- 
tion. Voting is merely a privilege, not 
a natural right. Blackstone in his 
Commentaries and in his enumeration 
of English liberties does not mention 
the political privilege. 


Mr, Bennett: Blackstone is dead. 
(Laughter). 
Mr. Duane: May I ask if Blackstone 


in his Commentaries does not also 
place woman, not in the category with 
man, but in that of infants and imbe- 
ciles? 

Mr. Knight: Blackstone does say 
that the English common law cher- 
ishes the tenderest regard for women 
and children, and those who contend 
that Blackstone speaks of political 
rights confound and confuse poli-.ical 
privileges with social rights. 

Mr. White of Brookline: I should 
like to ask the gentleman if he does 
not know that, since Blackstone made 
that remark, the women of Great 
Britain have been granted municipal 
suffrage? 

Mr. Knight: I will merely say that, 
in referring to Blackstone, I was at- 
tempting to answer the argument 
made by some people that B!ackstone 
speaks of political privilege as a right. 
I am aware that many English com- 
munities have granted women the 
right to vote on municipal questions 
Parliament, however, has not yet given 
English women a yote on national 
questions. If you ask what connec- 
tion has universal woman suffrage 
with this bill, which provides only for 
municipal suffrage, I say, it is merely 
a step toward it, If the so-called right 
to vote is a natural privilege, why then 
should the 350,000 inhabitants of the 
District of Columbia have no right to 
say unything with reference to the 
conduct of that district? If it were a 
natural right, then, in this State, we 
should have no right to prescribe the 
qualifications or conditions under 
which it should be exercised, The 
founders of this Commonwealth, in 
their contest with Great Britain, did 
not contend for universal manhood 
suffrage. That was only granted later, 
when they were satisfied of the injus- 
tice of religion and property as tests. 
One of the bills today provides that 
those women who possess property 
should vote. If these things go to- 
gether, why did the people vote in 
1891 to strike from the constitution 
the provision making the payment of 
a poll tax a prerequisite for yoting. 

In the reconstruction period, the 
emancipated slave was given a vote. 
That has done more than any one 
thing to postpone a sane and reason- 
abie solution of the Southern problem. 

Take the military argument, whici 
has received the unqualified sanction 
of publicists not only of this country 
but of Europe. To grant women a 
vote would be giving the power to 
make laws to those who have not the 
strength to enforce them. To grant it 
to women who own property is not ad- 
visable, because it 1s merely a step, 
and will lead inevitably to granting a 
vote to those who do not own property. 

It will not benefit conditions. The 
liquor problem is believed by many so- 
called civic reformers to be the most 
momentous question confronting the 
American people. Leave out of con- 
sideration the depraved women, and 
consider only the countless number of 
foreign-born women who are brought 
up to use liquor, where it is not 
abused, and who would consider that 
their liberties were endangered under 
no license. I contend, that the passage 
of this bill will serve to perpetuate 
evils which now exist. 

The gentleman has asked if women 
have abused the privilege of voting on 
the school question, If there is no ab- 
solute evidence that woman has 
abused the privilege, there is evidence 
that she has not exercised it. In 
Colorado politics have not become 
purified under the benign influence of 
woman suffrage. In Utah, where 
polygamy once prevailed, and where it 
is now by some supposed still to pre- 
vail, the U. S. Government had to take 
away suffrage from women, and would 
not grant it again until Utah was ad- 
mitted to the Union with a constitu- 
tional provision prohibiting polyga- 
my.* 

*Congress took away the ballot from 
the women of Utah in the hope that 
this would give the Gentile voters a 
majority. Finding that the Mormon 
majority in Utah was still ample and 
supreme without the women’s vote, 
Congress made no ob‘ection when the 
men of Utah restored the ballot to the 
women, in the Constitution framed 
when Utah came in as a State.—Eds. 
W. J. 

Some say if women are granted the 
suffrage the laboring women will se- 
cure an increase of wages. If that be 
so, why have not the men succeeded 
in securing a firm basis upon which to 
build their wages? General legislation 
does not affect wages, and affects in- 
dustry only in a general way, or when 
a particular industry is favored or in- 
jured. With woman, as with man, if 
she is to receive large wages she must 
possess skill, and it is only as she has 
become skilful in various occupations 
that she has succeeded in getting what 
some people are pleased to call fair 
living wages. The gentleman, while 
he may surpass me in his eloquent 
tribute to women, cannot entertain a 
higher regard for them than I do. 
Women today are a power in reform, 
philanthropy and charity; but you 
‘alter this state of affairs and make 
woman a pawn upon the chess-board 











of politics when you hold out political 
prizes to her. 

Mr. White: I should like to ask the 
gentleman why he feels so convinced 
that to give woman the ballot would 
make her a pawn on the chessboard of 
politics? 

Mr. Knight: For no other reason 
than that civic reformers say there are 
a large number of men who are pawns 
on the chessboard of politics, Man- 
hood suffrage is here to stay, The 
only thing we can do is to overcome 
existing evils, and not increase them 
by adding a number of women. 

Mr. White: The gentleman has said 
he did not think that laboring women 
would be able to enter into the game 
of politics, and that they would be 
tools in the hands of unscrupulous 
politicians. Have his experience and 
knowledge of women led him to be- 
lieve that they have no minds of their 
own, that they are not capable of 
studying the conditions which sur- 
round them? Does he believe that the 
women of Massachusetts do not under- 
stand the conditions in the factories 
and shops in which they work? 

Mr. Knight: Eighty per cent. of the 
wage-earning women are minors, and 
would have no vote. 

Mr. White: What about the other 
percentage, who would be of voting 
age? 

Mr. Knight: I will admit that there 
are women capable of exercising an in- 
telligent vote, But the gentleman 
must admit that many women are in- 
capable; and the only difference be- 
tween existing and new conditions 
would be in the sum total, In Kansas, 
in Leavenworth, the women once got 
together and urged their husbands to 
become active, for they found that the 
negresses and negroes were in favor of 
a certain measure, and the women as- 
sociated themselves with other women 
of disreputable character because they 
knew they could induce them to vote. 
But when all the votes were counted, 
the result was the same as though 
every woman had remained at home. 


Mr. Holman of Attleboro: It was 
not my purpose to speak today. I had 


the pleasure, and I consicer the honor, 
of being counted as one of the “brave 
fourteen” of last year. But it does 
strike me as peculiar, Mr. Speaker, 
that in Massachusetts—which every 
man in this H[louse believes to be a 
Commonwealth of the highest intelli- 
gence,—in Boston, truly called the 
Athens of America, we should have to 
discuss the proposition that a woman 
is as good as a man and is entitled to 
every right that a man has. It seems 
peculiar that we have to argue, in a 
body as intelligent as this, for the 
equity of this proposition. It is my 
private opinion that there is not a man 
in this House who honestly, in his 
heart, does not concede that his wife 
ought to have every right that he has, 
as a fundamental, basic proposition: 
but it is exceedingly difficult for old 
Puritanie Massachusetts to change a 
long-established custom. 

It has been said that the evil of 
present politics would be simply dou- 
bled. We should also double the good. 
If it is an argument against allowing 
women to vote that we should double 
the expense of our town meetings and 
caucuses, then I think the logical prop- 
osition, from that point of view, would 
be to cut the present voting list in 
two, and let only one-half the men 
vote hereafter. Then you will save 
the towns and cities half of the ex- 
pense that we annually go to now; half 
of the evil will be done away with, 
and half of the good. But that does 
not strike you as an intelligent propo- 
sition. It would disfranchise half of 
the men in this House. 

I huve often wondered, and I have 
never yet heard it stated by the oppo- 
sition, where we lords of creation got 
our original right to vote. Did it ever 
occur to you to go away back to the 
foundation of civics and home life, and 
ask where men got the right to domi- 
nate and to dictate? 

The real argument that I have heard 
used is that women do not want to 
vote, and why should you make them? 
That is no argument at all. There is 
not a law on the statute books that 
compels any man to go and vote, but 
there is a law that allows him the 
God-given right to vote if he wants to; 
and that is all we are asking for 
women. We are not forcing women to 
go and vote; but I see no logical, 
equitable reason why we should not 
place a law on the statute books that 
if women choose to yote, they shall 
have the same right as myself. 

Mr. Pierce’s Speech. 

Mr. Pierce of Revere: I think, if the 
members of this House could have 
heard the evidence presented to the 
Election Laws Committee, they would 
have decided, as our committee did, to 
vote leave to withdraw. We gave a 
very exhaustive hearing, for an entire 
day. The ladies in favor of this bill 
occupied one side of the largest com- 
mittee room in the State House, anl 
the ladies opposed the other side. The 
eyes of some members were opened by 
the immense opposition to woman suf- 
frage. Some of the ladies in favor of 
the bill had a little squabble with the 
counsel for the other side as to the 
number of people enrolled in their re- 
spective organizations. The principal 
bone of contention seemed to be 
whether the women of this State want 
to vote or not. Perhaps it might be 
well to quote Gov. Hughes of New 
York. (Mr. Pierce here read the ad- 
dress of Goy, Hughes published last 
week.) Some of the strongest argu- 
ments before the committee were 
made by women opposed. One of the 
strongest was made by Mrs. Martha 
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Moore Avery, who has up to a year or 
two ago been very much in favor of 
woman suffrage. She made a state- 
ment which I think was as weighty as 
anything said there. She spoke partl- 
cularly as to the physical disabilities of 
women, and argued that they should 
not have suffrage imposed upon them. 

The question is whether we shall in- 
crease the quantity of the vote and 
not particularly improve conditions. 
The whole thing hinges on that one 
question. I have before me docu- 
ments which give the percentage of 
the vote thrown on this same question 
when it was previously submitted to 
the voters of this Commonwealth. It 
was overwhelmingly in the negative. 

Mr. Holman: The gentleman reverts 
again to that oftentimes exploded ar- 
gument that it will only multiply the 
present electorate by two. I would 
ask if he would favor a bill to cut the 
present electorate in two by halving 
the male voters? 

Mr. Pierce: I certainly would not 





want to attempt any such radical | 


measure: but I do not think that is a 
good argument for increasing the 
quantity unless we are going to radi- 
cally improve the conditions, 
had no evicence presented to me that 
we are going to improve conditions. 

Mr. Holman: 
tleman if he has ever heard of the old 
saw that it is a poor rule that doesn’t 
work both ways’ 

Mr. Pierce: I certainly have, I am 
not wholly convinced that it would not 
be a good thing if we could pass some 
legislation to cut off a certain number 
of people who are now voting. 

Mr. White: The gentleman spoke 
about a vote taken in Massachusetts 
that was overwhelmingly against the 
further enlargement of suffrage. 1 
should like to ask him what the 
woman's vote was on that question, 
and if he will give those figures to the 
House. 

Mr. Pierce: The gentleman well 
knows that the women did not yote on 
that question. 


Mr. White: I would like to ask the 


I have | 


and opened on every coruer where it 
will pay, will vanish. 

Where is the intensity of this curse 
seen? It is seen by the defenceless 
woman and the little child of the 
drunkard; it is seen in the home where 
that liquor curse goes. When a man 
that doesn’t believe in women voting 
takes a pair of shoes from his house 
and walks down to a saloon and says, 
“Will you allow me a drink on those 
shoes?’ and the liquor dealer says, 
“No, my friend, your little child needs 
those shoes,” and he says, “My child 
doesn’t need them any more, my little 
one that wore those shoes is dead,” 


| that, Mr. Speaker, shows you how that 


curse will blight the noblest instincts. 
What would the woman in that family 
do if she had a chance to vote on the 
liquor question? What has been the 
effect when women have had a chance 
to legislate? It has been elevating, it 
has been ennobling, it has been puri- 
fying; and that is the influence of the 
kind of women that the most of us are 
associated with. 

It comes to a matter of personal 
right, nothing under the sun but right, 
Has the education of Massachusetts 
improved since woman has had some 
show at the ballot? I think every man 


| will agree that the standard of educa- 


I would ask the gen- | 





gentleman if he does not know that a | 


vote was taken in Massachusetts, in 
which the woman vote was polled, and 
if he knows what that vote was? 

Mr, Pierce: I am not prepared to 
say what the vote was, but undoubt- 
edly it was taken in a manner that did 
not give a true expression of opinion 
on the subject, because it was taken 
from people who were prejudiced on 
one side. 

Mr, White: I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether he knows that a 
poll was taken in which all the women 
of Massachusetts had a chance to ex- 
press their opinion? 

Mr. Pierce: I am not prepared to 
say whether all the women of Massa- 
chusetts had the opportunity or not, 
but I have no doubt that the move- 
ment was engineered by the women in 
favor of woman suffrage, and that the 
women who were opposed to it did not 
take any particular interest.* 

Mr. White: I would respectfully 
ask the gentleman again if he wishes 
the House to believe that that vote 
was engineered by women who were in 
favor of woman suffrage’? 

Mr. Pierce: That is the idea that I 
have myself, and the members of the 
House can form their own conclusions, 

*It was “engineered” entirely by the 
opponents of woman suffrage.—Eds. 
W. J. 

Mr. Coleman’s Speech. 


Mr. Coleman of Nantucket: I should 
not be true to my constituents if I did 
not raise my voice in favor of the sub- 
stitution of this bill. There is not a 
gentleman in this House who does not 
believe today that the educated women 
of Massachusetts (and the women of 
Massachusetts, as a body, are just as 
well educated as the men), are as well 
able to think on the great questions of 
the day as the men themselves. 


We have heard all kinds of argu- 
ments, Last year one gentleman said 
he preferred to have his mother at 
home to fry doughnuts for him. If he 
preferred to have her there, and his 
mother chose to stay there, if that was 
the agreement in that family, we have 
no fault to find, But after his mother, 
who was left a widow, had raised her 
son and made a statesman of him and 
sent him here, it was very kind of him 
(or unkind) to say to his mother, “You 
shall not vote,” and to say to your 
mother and your daughter, “You shall 
not vote.” 

It has been said that, in conferring 
this privilege on women, you put an 
unwelcome duty on them, and they 
would be compelled to vote. You do 
nothing of the kind, You simply give 
woman a right that belongs to her. 
I have heard all kinds of arguments, 
but I never heard anything that ap- 
pealed to me as the argument of the 
gentleman in the third division today 
when he classed the educated women 
of Massachusetts with the uneducated 
slaves of the South, and told you that 
if the women of Nantucket were to 
vote today, you would or might have 
the same condition of things in Massa- 
chusetts, that you had when you en- 
franchised the ignorant, down-trodden 
Southern slave. I think that is the 
maximum of all argument that I have 
heard against woman suffrage. 


Again, we are told of the dangers of 
turning the women that are used to 
drinking liquor in their own homes out 
to yote in Massachusetts. The most 
withering, blighting, damnable curse 
in the world is the liquor curse. Give 
the women a vote, and you will see 
that blight swept from Massachusetts. 
Give the women a chance to vote, and 
the gilded hell that is licensed by us 








tion in Massachusetts today is higher 
than it was a few years ago. Woman 
has gone into every sphere. When 
Florence Nightingale first went on to 
the battlefield, her people at home 
thought she was taking her life in her 
hands; and she was. And who have 
followed Florence Nightingale? The 
army of Red Cross nurses. When you 
see, as in one of our recent battles, 
one of those little Red Cross girls 
kneeling on the bloody sands of Cuba 
over one of our dying Yankee boys, 
trying to stop his flowing blcod, and 
one of those bullets struck her, and 
she fell on him and they died together, 
that is an example of the nobility of 
woman, And woman will not be 
ashamed nor afraid to go into the bal- 
lot field, if you want to call it so. and 
stop the doing of things which should 
be stopped. 

I was told that it was a hard subject 
to take a lost cause and talk on it. 
This cause is not lost. I told you last 
year this cause was like John Brown's 
soul, it will go marching right on. lt 
went on till the 4,000,000 ne?zroes in 
the South were released from their 
bondage. It will go on till the edu- 
cated woman of Massachusetts has the 
privilege, if she wants to go and vote. 
of doing so, and neither you nor I shall 
say “You shall not.” 

Mr. Pope’s Address. 

Mr. Pope of Leominster: I have 
often listened with interest to the sol- 
emn notes of warning sounded by 
those who are not in favor of extend- 
ing suffrage to women, I have lis- 
tened to all the arguments. I have at 
times been greatly amused, because of 
the happy faculty which some oppo- 
nents have of stepping into the vesti- 
bule of the future, and peering beyond 
the portals and telling us of the dire- 
ful consequences to result in case this 
bill should be enacted into law. I 
have also been very much entertained 
when some opponent would declare in 
stentorian tones that the place for 
woman was at home, practically serv- 
ing notice that, when a man took unto 
himself a wife, she was to be consid- 
ered a prisoner for life. 

It has been said that there should 
not be an extension of the suffrage be- 
cause a certain percentage of women 
have not seen fit to avail themselves 
of the opportunity of going to the 
polls; but a short time ago I heard the 
Governor of this Commonwealth be- 
wailing the fact that in his ward here 
in Boston, only nine per cent. of the 
voters attended the primary, showing 
conclusively that, so far as not caring 
to take advantage of the opportunity 
of attending the caucuses and going to 
the polls is concerned, the women have 
not by any means a monopo'y. 

We are told that woman cannot 
safely be given the ballot, that she 
cannot be entrusted to use it. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the rascality of a 
number of male officials, extending 
over a term of years, the city of Phil- 
adelphia and the great State of Penn- 
sylvania became veritable sinks of in- 
iquity. Because of the rascality of 
male officials, extending over a long 
term of years, the fair city of San 
Francisco became a nest of thieves. 
The rascality of a large number of 
male officials of New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis, brought those cities into 
such a condition that they were de- 
clared to be practically politically 
bankrupt. Today, there are a large 
number of cities and towns whose resi- 
dents are tumbling over themselves in 
the effort to grasp comprehensively 
the idea of the government of those 
municipalities by commission. They 
seem to look upon that as the only 
escape from the merciless rapacity of 
these political pirates who have fas- 
tened themselves upon the body poli- 
tic. Here in this House yesterday we 
passed a measure along a certain 
stage, presumably for the benefit of 
Boston, because the politicians of Bos- 
ton are not satisfactory to the people 
of the city, At present Haverhill is 
knocking at the door of this Chamber, 
asking for relief from reprehensible 
conditions which exist in that city. 
The trouble has been that those cities 
have lacked “the man of the hour.” If 
there had been woman suffrage in 
those municipalities, it is my firm be- 
lief that there would have been the 


| woman of the hour, and that those 
| conditions would not have prevailed. 


We see the old familiar objections 








paraded before us this afternoon in 
solid array. It has been said that 
woman cannot bear arms, Lady Henry 
Somerset has eloquently said that the 
woman who bears soldiers should not 
need to bear arms, There are a large 
number of men who do not bear arms 
Thousancs upon thousands of them are 
prevented from so doing because of 
the age limit. Other thousands are 
prevented because of a great variety 
of other reasons; and there is still an- 
other legion of men who would not 
bear arms if they could. This weak 
and flimsy excuse for forbidding 
women to vote should receive no rec- 
ognition at all. 


It has been said that there is no 
darkness but ignorance, In the march 
toward knowledge, no one will deny 
that woman has kept pace with man. 
You find her in every walk of life, in 
the professions, in most of the trades, 
in business channels; you find her sit- 
ting at the board of directors, you find 
her at the head of a great street rail- 
way company, you find her as a manu- 
facturer, you find her in this building, 
occupying positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility, There are many women 
in the employ of the Commonwealth 
in this State House who have made far 
cleaner records and have gone more 
thoroughly into the intricacies of the 
machinery of government than some 
of the members of this body, myself 
included. You also find that Massa- 
chusetts has so thoroughly recogiu:zed 
this meritorious quality of woman that 
it has placed her at the head of some 
of our institutions, and she is doing 
valuable service for the Common- 
wealth. 

No one has been a greater obstruc- 
tion to the advance of woman in this 
direction than has woman herself. 
There are women who have yet to 
grasp the fact that woman has entered 
into these various branches of trade, 
of business and the professions, and 
has become an inseparable part of the 
mighty machinery of modern life. 

I sincerely trust that we shall give 
this bill a handsome vote; and I hope 
we can muster a force sufficiently 
strong ultimately to enact it into law. 

Mr. Garcelon’s Speech. 

My. Garcelon of Newton: This ques- 
tion is an ancient one, It has been 
discussed in every debating society 
and lyceum. I am inclined to admit 
that, in an academic discussion, those 
advocating the extension of the suf- 
frage to women would have the advan- 
tage. There are many glaring in- 
stances of injustice where women are 
deprived of the right to vote. The ac- 
tion of the Committee on Election 
Laws may be due to an intimate 
knowledge of the practical politics of 
today, and the effect of the practical 
politics of today upon many of those 
who participate in it; it may be due to 
blind prejudice; it may be due to big- 
otry. But all of those who votel 
“leave to withdraw” have endeavored 
to take a fair view of the whole prob- 
lem, No one will argue that woman is 
inferior to man. The gentleman who 
led the debate for the substitution of 
this bill said that men and women 
ought to be on an equal footing, In 
this morning’s newspapers there came 
a decision from Justice Brewer of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
bearing gently on that proposition. I 
propose to read two or three words 
from that decision, (Mr. Garcelon 
read from Justice Brewer's opinion, 
published last week, as to the limita- 
tion of women’s hours of labor. He 
seemed not to be aware that Justice 
Brewer is a woman suffragist. Mr. 
Garcelon continued.) Woman is not 
inferior to man, but she is different. 
I would not state that her intellect is 
inferior. The discussion at the hearing 
before the Committee on Election 
Laws would disclose to any member of 
this House her keenness of wit, her 
brightness of intellect, and her sharp- 
ness of tongue, none of which could 
be surpassed in this House. I believe 
that her physical make-up is no handi- 
cap to her casting the ballot. One ot 
the speakers here today has said that 
the mere act of voting and the educa- 
tion leading up to it were very simple 
things. Every member knows that 
that is a very small part of the gov- 
ernmental work of this country. 

Much is made of the fact that the 
majority of women do not want the 
ballot. In my opinion, it is absolutely 
impossible to find out under present 
conditions whether the majority of 
women want the ballot or do not. 
Miss Katherine FE. Conway, editor of 
the Boston Pilot, says: 

“At ordinary times, the majority of 
women are simply indifferent; but 
when the matter is forced upon us in 
season and out of season, we resent 
the persistence of a tiresome and futile 
discussion, when the very important 
affairs of real living are awaiting our 
attention.” 

The question whether the majority 
of the women of this Commonwealth 
desire the right to vote does not affect 
the right, but it does affect the result 
that may follow if the right is granted 
to them and if a very small proportion 
of them exercise it. 

I ask you just to consider two prac- 
tical, common-sense questions: first, 
the effect upon the body politic if the 
full right of suffrage is granted to 
women, and, second, the effect upon 
woman herself. If that right is grant- 
ed, then office-holding must follow. ! 
have no question but that the women 
who were assembled at the hearing be- 
fore the Committee on Election Laws 
would exercise a very beneficial influ- 
ence upon the body politic if they were 
allowed to yote, But there are others, 


lana many others. Thousands of 
women throughout this Common- 
wealth are not as intelligent, are not 
as strong-minded, are not as strong in 
many other ways, as those educated 
women who appeared before our com- 
mittee, If office-holding becomes com- 
mon among women, then we shall see 
many women advanced into the offices 
of this State. There are many offices 
which they fill much better than the 
men can, but there are many offices 
where men are needed and where men 
belong. There will be many occasions 
where much moral degradation will 
come to women through their interest 
in politics, and I firmly believe that 
the office-holding, mannish women 
who might go into political campaigns 
and fight in public and in the open for 
public office, would claim the promi- 
nence, and there glory over the moral 
degradation of many of their weaker 
sisters. 
Mr. White's Speech. 

Mr. White of Brookline: I wi-h the 
gentleman could have spoken longer. 
I have never heard a more elojuent 
appeal for the extension of suffrage to 
women, Not one practical remark was 
made to show that it would be a bad 
thing for Massachusetts, No, gentle- 
men; almost every remark was a 
statement that it was a thing that no 
doubt they could do. 

i have listened in vain to find a sin- 
gle potent argument why women 
Should not vote in municipal affairs. 
We are told that there would perhaps 
be a grand rush of women oftice-hold- 
ers, But where the franchise has been 
given, no such thing has occurred. 
Why does the gentleman expect that 
this well-founced State will see its 
women rush into office, and thit the 
political degradation of women will 
follow? If it were not so late I could 
show you the evidence of more than 
half a century where these statements 
are absolutely controverted, The gen- 
tleman referred to Colorado. If any 
of you have friends there, write to 
them and ask what they think about 
it. Here is an authority, Judge Lind- 
sey, well known for his study of civic 
questions, and his devotion to the best 
interests of Colorado. Ile says: 

“Woman suffrage in Colorado for 
over ten years has more than demon- 
strated its justice. No one would dare 
to propose its repeal, and, if left to the 
men of the State, any proposition to 
revoke the right bestowed upon 
women would be overwhelmingly ce- 
feated.”’ 

In another State, within a year, 
when a bill was introduced to take 
away the franchise already given to 
women, the man that introduced the 
bill was laughed at, and he was 
thought to be as much of a crank, per- 
haps, as some of you gentlemen think 
that I am at present in advocating this 
measure. 

Where this thing has been tried it 
has worked, and worked well. For 
nearly half a century, in England, Ire- 
land and Scotland, women have had 
full municipal suffrage; and when the 
gentleman speaks of the possibilities 
of degradation, I would ask him to 
look at the women of England who 
have participated year after year in 
their husbands’ campaigns, women 
noted for their education, their intelli- 
gence and their philanthropy, through- 
out the United Kingdom, Go to Aus- 
tralia, where the ballot has been given 
to them, go to Sweden, go to Iceland, 
go to almost any of the four quarters 
of the globe, and it has been found 
that woman suffrage has worked to 
the advantage of the community. We 
know its world-wide results; yet when 
a measure of this kind is presented to 
us here, the gentlemen smile as though 
it were a joke. 

Mr. Keefe’s Speech. 

Mr. Keefe of Fall River: I ask the 
members of this House, Why do you 
want to vote, if you don’t believe that 
it gives you greater power and greater 
responsibility? One of the reasons 
that I rise to advocate this measure is 
because I have received some 22 let- 
ters from yarious labor organizations 
in favor of woman suffrage, and letters 
from several women’s clubs, asking me 
to speak for it this afterncon, For a 
quarter of a century, the legislators of 
Massachusetts have allowed the 
women of Massachusetts to march up 
this hill and down the hill again. The 
women have a right to come here and 
demand their rights of the Legislature. 
A remonstrance against this measure, 
claiming to represent 14,000 women, 
was presented to the Committee on 
Election Laws, of which I am a mem- 
ber. Most of those signatures were se- 
cured 12 or 14 years ago, and quite a 
number of them are the names of 
those who have since passed away, to 
my own knowledge. Such a remon- 
strance as that, with 14,000 names up- 
en it or with 14,000,000 names, should 
receive no consideration from this 
House. 


Last year’s Legislature passed a bill 
enabiing the savings banks of Massa- 
chusetts to go into the insurance busi- 
ness. It did not say that they were 
obliged to go into the insurance bust- 
ness, but that they might. So this bill 
does not say that the women of Massa- 
chusetts shall be forced to vote. It 
will simply allow them to vote if they 
see fit. 

Mr. Walker’s Speech. 

Mr. Walker of Brookline: There are 
two matters on the calendar relating 
to the extension of suffrage to women. 
As I intend to vote in favor of the 
first measure and against the second, I 





wish briefly to explain my attitude. 
I shall vote for the first measure be- 





cause I believe in equal suffrage for 


women. I believe in equal rights of 
men and women, and I have, ever 
since I was old enough to vote. I be- 
lieve that the opposition is grounded 
in prejudice,—prejudice as widespread 
among women as among men. But I 
believe that gradually that prejudice 
will be broken down, because I believe 
denying women the right to vote to 
be fundamentally unjust. I believe 
that it is retarding the progress and 
development both of women and of the 
community. Therefore I believe that 
in the long run,—perhaps not so long 
either,—I shall be voting with the ma- 
jority rather than with the minority 
on this question, I cannot vote for 
the second measure, because I do not 
believe in a property qualification for 
suffrage. 


Mr. Dean’s Speech. 


Mr. Dean of Wakefield: As one who 
has always yoted for woman suffrage, 
I think its advocates of suffrage make 
a mistake when they base a bill on 
that un-American doctrine that those 


only who hold property shall vote. 
That proposition is at variance with 
all our Democratic institutions. But, 


as to the first bill, | cannot conceive 
of any reason why the intelligent 
womanhood of Massachusetts cannot 
vote as intelligently in municipal elec- 
tions as can the men, When no higher 
than this cesk, IL walked with my 
grandmother to the polls to vote at a 
municipal election in England, and [ 
believe she had as much intelligence 
that day in casting her ballot as the 
men kad who were then voting. It is 
a surprise to me that in Massachu- 
setts, so many years later, the men 
should say that their women, with all 
the possibilities of their education, are 
not yet ready and good enough to vote, 
It seems to me as though we were gen- 
erations behind Great Britain in this 
respect. I believe that our women are 
fully as capable, or more so, because 
of their superior education, to face 
these problems, than were the women 
of Great Britain 30 years ago: and I 
cannot, in the light of my experience, 
and out of respect to the woman whom 
I saw going to the polls and casting a 
ballot, do otherwise than deposit my 
vote for woman suffrage, 


Mr. Garcelon’s Speech. 


Mr. Garcelon, in closing the debate, 
read at length from an article printed 
in the Century Magazine some years 
ago by Rev. J. M. Buckley, Continu- 
ing, he said: 

I would call the attention of this 
Hiouse to the politics of today. I glory 
in the fact that I am a politician, I 
boast of it. I realize that many people 
sneer and say, “I am no politician.’ 
But I believe that every American citi- 
zen ought to be a politician. In going 
into political contests, I realize and 
appreciate that in many instances 
there is a great strain on every man 
who is in those hard contests. I ap- 
preciate the fact that many men have 
been broken down physically by politi- 
cal strife. I realize that many men 
have gone to pieces morally through 
politics; and it is because of the con- 
dition of politics in many of our large 
cities and in many of our commu- 
nities that I advocate the entry into 
the political field of intelligent men, 
of men who can stand up and be 
strong. 

Mr. Duane: I would like to ask the 
gentleman if it is not true, while ad- 
mitting that certain individuals have 
been depraved in a measure by poli- 
tics, that the great mass of humanity 
has been improved because of the poli- 
tical power disseminated among the 
greater number? 

Mr, Garcelon: I cannot answer that 
question. It is too general. I believe 
it has been a desirable thing to extend 
the suffrage. I believe it was not a 
desirable thing many times to extend 
the suffrage to many of the immi- 
grants who have come here. I do not 
desire to detain the House. I would 
simply, in closing, urge the members 
to consider this thing from a plain, 
practical standpoint, along the two 
lines that I have pointed out. 

The motion to substitute the bill for 
the adverse report of the committee 
was lost, 30 voting in the affirmative 
and 99 in the negative. 


WOMEN AND MEN CO-WORKERS. 





President Roosevelt, addressing the 
National Education Society, at a recep- 
tica in the White House at Washing- 
ton last week, said in part:— 

“I want to see a training that will 
make every boy, every girl, leaving 
the public schools, feel impelled so to 
carry himself or herself that the net 
result when his or her life shall have 
been lived shall be an addition to the 
sum total of decent living and achieve- 
ment for the nation; and have them 
understand that they are never going 
to amount to much in the big things if 
they don’t first amount to something 
in the little things. 

“The effort should be made to teach 
every one that the first requisite of 
good citizenship is doing the duties 
that are near at hand. It is no excuse 
if a man neglects his political duties 
to say that he is a good husband and 
father; still less is it an excuse if he is 
guilty of corruption in politics, or busi- 
ness, to say that his home life is all 
right. He ought to add to decency in 
home life, decency in politics, decency 
NOTES AND NEWS 
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TO THE WISE—A BARGAIN. 





By Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 





Said the Slumchild to the Wise— 
To the people of place and power 
Who govern and guide the hour, 
To the people who write and teach, 
Ruling our thought and speech, 
And all the Captains and Kings 

Who command the making of things:— 
“Give me the good ye know, 

That I, the (hild, may grow! 

Light, for the whole day long, 

Food that is pure and strong, 
Housing and clothing fair, 

Clear water and clean air, 
Teaching from day to day, 

And room—for a child to play!’ 


Then the Wise made answer cold: 
“These things are not given, but sold. 
They shall be yours today 

If you can pay.” 


“Pay!” said the Child, “Pay you’ 
What can | do? 

Only in years’ slow length 

Shall I have strength. 

I have not power nor skill, 
Wisdom nor wit nor will— 
What service weak and wild 
Can you ask of a little child?’ 


But the Wise made answer cold: 

“Goods must be bought and sold; 

You shall have nothing here 

Without paying—paying dear!” 

And the Rulers turned away. 

But the Child cried on them: “Stay! 
Wait! I will pay! 


“For the foulness where I live, 
Filth in return I give. 
For the greed that withholds my right, 
Greed that shall shake your might. 
For the sins | live in and learn, 
Plentiful sin I return. 
For my lack in home and schoul, 
Ignorance comes to rule. 
From where I sicken and die, 
Disease in your homes shall lie. 
My all uncounted death 
Shall choke your children’s breath. 
Degenerate—crippled—base— 
I degrade the human race; 
And the people you have made— 
These shall make you afraid! 
“I ask no more, I take 
The terms you make; 
And steadily, day by day, 

I will pay.” 

—The Public. 





THE HEARING AT ALBANY. 


The hearing on the concurrent reso- 
lution, recommending a constitutional 
amendment striking the word “male” 
from the suffrage clause of the State 
constitution, took place in the Senate 
chamber on Feb. 1th. 

It was a memorable occasion. Not 
since the Constitutional Convention of 
1804 hus so large a body of represen- 
tutive women of the State appeared 
before the Judiciary Committee o/ 
Senate and Assembly. From New York 
City caine 75 women. From all the 
other leading cities and from many of 
the villages cime delegations of suffra- 
gists, most of whom were officers 07 
clubs. It was a notable gathering that 
packed the suffrage side of the house. 
with Mrs. Ella Hawley (Crossett, our 
State president, at its head. One 
could not help pitying the litt'e kno 
of anti-suffragists, who sat on the op- 
posite side, looking rather crest-fallen. 

Soon all remaining seats near them, 
and all the aisles, were crowded with 
euger listeners, many of whom were 
men, The galleries were filled, and 
the interest during the whole hearing, 
which lasted over two hours and a 
half, was intense. 

Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge led the oppo- 
sition, and Mrs. Mary Kk. Craigie pre- 
sided for the suffragists. Mrs. lodge 
made no comments or remarks of any 
sort, but simply announced her speak- 
ers. 


The tirst was Mrs, Francis M,. Scott | 
. | 
whose husband tried to | 


of New York, 
represent the anti-suffrage association 
at the Constitutional Convention o¢ 
IN4. Mrs. Scott read the same speech 
we had heurd her give before the Leg 
islature some years ago, She added to 
it, by way of a peroration, the story of 
a recent thrilling adventure of he:s 
She found the sidewalk blocked by a 
coal shute. The man cleired a way 
for her. When she said “Thank you,” 
he replied, “Madame, we all had 
mothers.” ‘This seemed to settle the 
question of a woman's claim to 
suffrage! It is about as irrefutable 
and about as apropos as most of the 
statements made by Mrs. Dodge's fol- 
lowers. Mrs. Scott assured the com- 
mittee that women could offer to the 
State no equivalent for the ballot 
Just how she reconciled the aduration 
of motherhood and its not’ being 
worthy of the ballot, did not appear. 

Mrs. Noyes of Buffalo was afraid 
there might be ignorant women voters, 
und thought the ballot of little use to 
anyone. 

Miss Knapp declared herself to be 
a working woman, and said in the next 
breath that no “normal woman” 
worked in industry if she could help 
it, She showed no respect for woman- 
hood, or for the dignity of labor and 
self-support. She said the laws were 
better for women than for men, but 
that the improvement was in no way 
due to the agitation of the suffragists. 
She was sure that the ballot had not 
helped the working man. 

Mrs. William Winslow Crannell, 
who has been the star speaker of the 
New York anti-suffragists since 184, 


the | 


mide the best address on her side, and 
the best she had ever given. It con- 
sisted mainly of quotations from the 
annual Report of the Suffrage Ass>- 
ciation, and so was interesting to most 
of her hearers. While she read to 
prove the weakness of our numbers, 
her statement served as a boomerang. 
since her own society has but four 
small clubs, and no paid membership. 
This point Mrs, Crossett cleveily 
brought out in her address, setting our 
4,002 paid members, with 15,000 en- 
rolled ones, and 125 clubs, against this 
small circle of anti-suffragists, who 
could not lay cliim to any sort of an 
organization. 

The Hon. S. Percy Hooker, wh» in- 
troduced our bill in the Senate, said he 
considered the question simply in the 
light of justice, and advocated it from 
that standpoint. He spoke with so 
much earnestness and directness that 
he was cheered by the great audience. 
Ile showed the fallacy of suppozing 
that women were represented by men 
saying that there were four women in 
his family, or five citizens, with but 
one vote. 

Mrs, Craigie was introduced by Sen- 
autor Hooker, and presiced, giving the 
opening address. What an array of 
representative men and women sh? 
marshalled before the committee! No 
wonder that a prominent Senator said 
there had been no such hearing before. 
Mrs. |. . Van Valkenburg of Albany 
and Dr. Lavina Rh. Davis of Oneida, 
represented 26,552 women of the State 
wW.C. FF. U. 

Mrs. Maud S. Nathan is a leader in 
the Consumers’ League, « large and 
strong society, Mrs. Fanny Garrison 
Villard spoke as the head of the Diet 
Kitchen Association of New York: 
Mrs. Belle de Rivera, as president of 
the largest suffrage league of the city, 
Mrs. Blatch as presicent of the League 
of Self-Supporting Women working for 
equal suffrage; Miss Anne I*, Miller as 
president of the largest suffrage club 
in the State, having 367 paid membe's, 
that at (ieneva; Mr. Byrne of the 
Labor Union represented 259,000 vot- 
ers in Gireater New York; Miss Julie 
kt. Jenney of Syracuse is a member of 
the State Bar Association; Mrs. Frank 
Bliss of Buffalo is prominent in its 
City Federation. The State (jrange of 
756000 members sent a_ resolution 
passed at its recent State meeting, and 
endorsing our bill. From the Collegi- 
ate Equal Suffrage League of New 
York, both the president, Miss Caro- 


line Lexow and Miss Jessie Ashley 
were present. 
The addresses were all short but 


were sv closely listened to that Sena- 
tor Davis extended the time, at Mrs. 
Craigie’s request. 

From five to six o'clock many of the 
suffragists attended the reception 
given by Mrs. Hughes. 

In the evening we held «a meeting in 
the Assembly Chamber, which was 
well-filled. Mrs, Crossett presiced. 
Addresses were made by Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, Mrs. Harry Hastings, Dr. 
Davis, Mrs. Van Valkenburg, Mrs. 
Villard, Mrs. Craigie and Miss Mills. 

The State president and vice-presi- 
dent have been staying in Albany 
since the hearing. 
ing many friends here. 

Harriet May Mills. 

Albany, Feb. 25, ‘0S, 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Kentucky. 





The Fayette (Ky.) Equal Rights 
Association wants to secure the pas- 
sage of the following bills: Co-guard- 
ianship of father and mother over 
minor children; presidential suffrage; 
constitutional amendment for full suf- 
frage, and appointment of women on 
the boards of the State charitable in- 
stitutions. 


Pennsylvania. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 





We had a very bright meeting on 
Feb. 26, Miss Campbell in the chair. 


| At the March meeting there is to be a 
reception for the new members, a so- | 


}it for 


cial feature we look forward to with 
pleasure, 

The Federation of Labor is to meet 
in Allentown, Penn., March 10. 
lith Amendment will be presented to 
action. A committee was ap- 
pointed to ascertain the 
the Convention, so that they might be 
informed on the subject, and in case 
the resolution be submitted, could ac: 
intelligently and favorably. 

Our April cake and candy sale will 
be our last active work for the spring 
We must raise money, and it is hoped 
that all will enter in it and make it a 
success. 

A debate on suffrage was held by 
the girls at the House of Refuge on the 
evening of Feb, 22. Miss Lida Stokes 
Adams and Miss Cornelius Stevenson 
judged the merits of the debate, Miss 
| \dams gave a pleasant account of the 
44) young girls filing in, dressed in 
simple white dresses. Six were on the 
platform. The arguments were 


Our cause is gain- | 


The | 


ject that awakens the self-respect of 
each individual, and will certainly be 
adopted everywhere in time. 

There was some’ discussion on “KRe- 
cent Elections for School Directors.” 
| Kighteen women were chosen at the 
last election, and we now have forty- 
six women school directors. 

A new member for February was 
Mrs. John Frost, Broad and Cayuga 
Sts., Phila. 

The committee to solicit new mem- 
bers for March were: Mrs. W. G. Mac- 
farland, 515 8. 41st St.: Mrs. H. (. Mac- 
farlane, 18 Chestnut St.; Miss Mary 
Manuel, 1336 Spring Ciarden St.; Mrs. 
James Martin, 2000 Chestnut St.; Mrs. 
Wm. A. Mason, 212 W. Chelten Ave, 
Germantown: Miss B. M. Matter, 201 
S. 12th St.; Miss Mary Maxwell, 12S 
S. 15th St., and Mrs. L. A. McBride, 
1225 Arch St., and Mrs. Hugh MeCaf- 
frey, 1711 N. 4th St., Phila. 

Annie Heacock, 
Recording Secretary. 


New York. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt presided 
at a mass meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Council, « union of the suffrage 
clubs of (ireater New York. Those 
present were waxed to enthusiasm by 
speeches by Mrs. Catt and Terence V. 
Powderly, in which it was maintained 
that the only way to reform the 
morals of men was to permit women 
to vote. The meeting passed resolu- 
tions calling upon the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate to report favor- 
ably a bill providing that a constitu- 
tional amendment permitting this re- 
form be submitted to the voters of the 
State. A petition, which those present 
were urged to send to their Senators 
and Assemblymen, was also distri- 
buted. This petition urged Assembly- 
men and Senators to assist in passing 
the amendment. Besides Mrs. Catt and 
Mr. Powderly, Mrs. Ella (rossett, 
president of the State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, the Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, the Rev. Anna Ilowurd 
Shaw, president of the Nat. American 
Woman Suffrage Association, and J. 
N. Stevens, of Columbia, also spoke. 

At the suffrage hearing in Albany 
on Feb. 1%), the Socialist party was rep- 
resented by a delegation of seven, in- 
cluding three men and four women. 
Two of them, Mr. Morris Hillquit and 
Mrs. Meta L. Stern spoke in favor of 
the suffrage amendment. The Social- 
ist party of the United States has be- 
gun an active campaign in behalf of 
“Votes for Women.” 


New Hampshire. 





Mrs. Ella M. S. Tandberg lately lec- 
tured to an large audience in the Bap- 
tise Church of Berlin, N. H., on “Equal 
Rights for Men and Women.” The 
Berlin Reporter says: 

“She presented the suffrage question 
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delegates to | 


| home in Niantic, where she had 


| for 


| presence, 


in a strong and forecful manner, hack- 
ing up her statements by statisties and 
the officials in 
states where the women sare permitted 


testimony of state 


to vote. The lecture was interspersed 


| with many witticisms and bright say- 


|ings that kept the audience in good 
humor throughout. Altogether it was 
a lecture to be remembered. Mrs. 


Tandberg was presented with a beau- 
tiful bouquet by her associates in the 
Equal Rights Club.” 


Connecticut. 


The P. E. Club of Meriden has 
cently held its annual meeting, and, 
with the same list of officers, is fully 
equipped for good suffrage work. 

Our meetings are educational, with 
the studies as outlined in “Progress.” 

The programs certainly furnish 
much in research in the archives of 
history, and are a fund of practical 
information. 


re- 


We find in reviewing the year 1907 | 


that we have done something, and 
hope to accomplish more in the year 
now before us. 

If the State W. S. A. has an or- 
ganizer in the field this yvear, as pre- 
sumably it will, our Club will help 
financially. 

We have recently lost 
valued member, one of 
workers. She died at 


a loved and 
our active 
her summer 
been 
time, yet never los- 
ing her interest in the Club; and at 
the last meeting, Feb. 10, we 
memorial service for her. Many tri- 
butes were given, for she was loved 
her many noble qualities. Mrs. 
Frances W. Hammond said that in 
the passing away of Mrs. Frances 
Loomis the Club had sustained a loss 
most deeply felt. We miss her gentle 
which ever seemed like a 
benediction, her faithful attendance, 
her ready helpfulness and wise and 
loving counsel. Her keen sense of 
right and justice rendered her a will- 


living for some 


cred-| ing advocate of woman's emancipa- 


itable. The affirmative won. A group | tion and advancement along all lines. 


of Bryn Mawr stucents listened to the 
debate, as they had one recently. To 
the best debater was awarded a copy 
of the Woman's Journal for the year, 
and to the next five a copy of l’rogress. 

Mrs. Sarah Oberholtzer gave a very 
interesting talk on the subject of 
“School Savings Banks." She is Na- 
tional W. (. T. U. Superintendent of 
School Savings Banks, World's W. C. 
T. U. Superintendent of School Savings 
and Thrift Teaching, and General Ad- 





vocate of School Banking. It is a sub- 


Where she saw wrong or injustice 
her voice was lifted against it. Loyal, 
| loving, earnest and faithful, in the 
quiet, unostentatious way which 
characterized her life, she won the 
respect and confidence of all associ- 
ated with her. Her life will be an 
inspiration to those who are left to 
carry on the work she has laid down. 

We have also lost another valued 
member, but not by death. The 
President’s daughter, Miss Zula Rog- 
ers, a charming young girl, ever ready 





held a} 


to help for the cause, was recently 
married to Dr. Sandford of Denver, 
Col., and has gone with her husband 
to that city to live. 

Yet, while two valuable members 
have gone out of our Club life, we 
still have sufficient suffragist timber 
to build well. We are not crying 
from the housetops our intentions, but 
expect to make the year of 1908 
a good one for suffrage. 

A, A. Truesdell. 


Indiana. 





Mrs. (George G. Morris of New 
Castle, Indiana, is receiving congratu- 
lations from all over the county over 
her successful conduct of the campaign 
for her husband in the recent Repub- 
lican primary. Mr, Morris was a can- 
didate for recorder, and some time be- 
fore the campaign started, his leg was 
broken by the turning over of a vehi- 
cle in which he was riding. As he was 
unable to conduct the campaign, Mrs. 
Morris took charge of it for him, and 
he was elected. 

Mrs. Morris visited all parts of the 
county, handed out her  husband’s 
cards and explained to the voters why 
her husband was unable to call on 
them. As he could not do so, she be- 
lieved it her duty to do so, and so well 
did she manage his campaign that he 
wis nominated by a majority of 1,017. 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris are now visiting 
friencs in Indianapolis, taking a rest 
after her strenuous campaign. 

If a woman can so successfully con- 
duct a political campaign for her hus- 
band, it is difticult to see why should 
she be legally incapacited from doing 
so on her own behalf. 





California. 





Berkeley: At a meeting of the 
women students in the assembly room 
of California hall, Feb. 20, the Equal 
Suffrage Club of the University of Cal- 
ifornin was organized, Miss Ilarrie‘ 
Merrill presiding as temporary chair- 
man. 

Plans were made for drawing up a 
constitution for a permanent organiza- 
tion. Among those who addressed the 
meeting were Mrs, William Keith, 
Mrs. C. (. Hall, Mrs. John Fryer, and 
Miss Kate Pelham Ames of the North- 
ern California Branch of the College 
and Professional Women’s League for 
Equal Suffrage. 

The following 
adopted: 

“Whereas, We believe in the caus? 
of women, of women’s progress and 
prosperity, the progress of the nation, 
the future good of all and the neces- 
sity of every effort possible being 
called to the front at this comp’ex sit- 
uation of our country today, be it 

“Resolved, That this meeting ex- 
press its sentiment as being in favor 
of a political equality club in the uni- 
versity to work in the creation of a 
public sentiment in favor of eyual suf- 
frage, justice for all, the progress of 





resolutions were 





mankind onward and upward for- 
ever.” 
MASSACHIUSETTS CLUBS AND 


LEAGUES. 

Winthrop: An evening meeting of 
the qual Suffrage League was held at 
the home of Mrs, I. Vail, Friday, Feb. 
28. Many members and guests were 
present. Mrs. George F. Lowell, pres- 
ident of the Newton Suffrage League, 
made an appeal for the Easter Sule, 
Boston, April 16, 17 and 18, and the 
League unanimously voted to take 
| charge of the Arts and Crafts exhibit. 
The Massachusetts W. S. A. has fur- 
nished the Winthrop League with fine 
speakers for its evening meetings dur- 
ing the past two years, and their ad- 
dresses have helped to make its meet- 
ings interesting and to icd new mem- 
bers to our steadily growing list, Mrs. 
Philip Davis also spoke on suffrage 
from the wage-earner’s standpoint, 
and gave examples of the relations be- 
| tween employer and wage-earner. Her 
| English was quaint and forceful. She 
described the recent anti-rent crusade 
| at the west end of Boston, and the ap- 
| palling condition of the poor of that 
|} section of the city. Dainty refresh- 
ments were served and vocal se'ections 
pleasingly rendered by Miss Stanley, 
uecompanied by Mrs. A. W. Cobb. 

Sara Schryser, Secretary. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
| — 
| Mrs, Lydia Kingsmill Commander 

has been appointed by the N. Y. school 
| board to lecture on “The Progress of 
Women.” 

The bill to authorize the calling of a 
| constitutional convention in Missi-sippi 
|} has been defeated, notwithstanding 
| the zealous efforts of a number of leg- 
islators. 

Miss Nora Stanton Blatch, now Mrs. 








Forest, added to all the invitations for 
her wedding, “‘Il’lease omit gifts.” This 
new departure is being generally 
praised by the papers. 

A hearing was given March 5 by the 
Massachusetts Committee on Educa- 
tion on a petition for the appointment 
of a woman on the commission on In- 
custrial Education. 


The Ohio Legislature has pas-ed a 
child labor bill which provides an 
eight-hour day for children workers 
and makes more stringent the regula- 
tions concerning their employment. 


On Feb. 25 Rabbi Fleischer spoke on 
“The Nation’s Unrest,” before the 
Equal Rights Association of Lynn. 
Ellen F. Wetherell and Sarah F. 
Meader were Committee on Kesolu- 
tions, 


At the mid-winter meeting of the 
Minnesota Iederation of Women's 
Clubs, woman suffrage came in for its 
share of attention upon the literary 
and educational program at the mid- 
winter meeting, but was not taken up 
in the business session of the council 
or executive board. 


Mrs. Flora M. Denison of Toronto 
gave an interetsing address on woman 
suffrage recently, in the Church of 
England Institute at St. John, N. B. 
Mrs, Emma 8, Fiske presided. This 
was the first “open meeting” on the 
subject held in St. John. A strong 
resolution in favor of equal suffrage 
was adopted. 

For 10 cents a year the Woman’s 
Trades Union League of Chicago will 
supply medical consultation and advice? 
to working girls who are members of 
trades unions, The league has ap- 
pointed I)r. Rachel S. Karros of Hull 
house as its staff physician. Dr. Kar- 
ros will set aside portions of three 
days a week for these consultations, 
and will give special attention to dis- 
eases which are the result of occupa- 
tions. 

Louis I). Brandeis of Boston de- 
serves gratitude from all those who 
rejoice in the decision of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the Oregon law that for- 
bids employers to require women to 
work more than ten hours a day in 
factories, laundries, etc. The decision 
is said to be due to the exhaustive 
brief prepared by Mr. Brandeis. He 
devoted a great deal of time and labor 
to the case, and has refused to take 
any pay. 

Mrs. Hannah E. Patchin of Weyau- 
wega, Wis., offers three prizes to pub- 
lie school pupils for the best recitation 
in favor of equal suffrage. Each 
school may choose one speaker, and 
not less than six speakers are to take 
part, The teachers appoint the judges. 
last year the highest prize was won 
by a ten-year-old boy. This year Mrs. 
Patchin offers in addition a ten-dollar 
prize for the best essay, provided not 
less than 25 schools compete, The 
judges are Mrs. C. B. Lyon of New 
london, Mrs, Lauretta Hayward of 
Waupaca, and Mrs. Sarah E. Mather, 


Weyauwega. The essays must be sub- 
mitted by May 15. 
London, Feb, 27.—The House of 


Commons, after a short debate, adopt- 
ed a resolution asking the Govern- 
ment “to co all in its power to secure 
the transfer of the control of the Con- 
go ndependent State, and failing such 
transfer within reasonable time, as- 
suring the (Government of Parlia- 
ment’s hearty support of any measures 
that it might be necessary for the 
British (Government to take, either 
alone or in conjunction with the 
powers that signed the Berlin act, to 
insure the effective carrying out of its 
provisions.” Speeches on both sides 
of the House severely indicted the ex- 
isting administration of the Congo In- 
dependent State and urged the Gov- 
ernment to take steps to leave the Bel- 
gian Government in no doubt regard- 
ing the settled determination of the 
people to assert Gireat Brituin’s treaty 
rights. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


STENOGRAPHER. — Graduate of high 
school and Commercial College wants place 
us stenographer. Has had a year's ex- 
perience. Address MISS ZORE CLIF- 
FORD, 7 Dilworth street, Boston. 


HOUSEWORK.—Armenian boy of 19, 
speaking a little English, wants to do 
housework. Does not care for large wages, 
but wants to learn English. Address M. 
IALVAGIAN, 149 Walnut street, Chelsea, 
Mass. 


HOME MILLINERY 


A skilled milliner will trim 
over hats at very moderate rates. Will 
eall at ladies’ homes for the hats, and 
bring them back; and if they do not suit 
at first, will rearrange the trimming until 
perfectly satisfactory, without extra 
charge. Refers by permission to the 
Editors of the Woman's Journal. If your 
hat needs anything done to it, drop a 
ecard, appointing a time for her to call on 
you, to Mrs. Natalie Rubin, 37 Revere St., 
Boston. 





or make 
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Miss M. 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 


322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 





F.. Fisk 


Is having a Reduction Sale of Ladies’ Gloves, Silk 
and Lingerie Waists 
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